■ Recreation 



"An Outdoor Man's Paradise" is one of the apt 
phrases used to describe the Columbia Basin project 
since irrigation water came to the area. 

Lakes in the project abound with fish and fisher- 
men. Camping and picnicking and all varieties of 
water sports are also enjoyed by thousands of visitors 
and area residents each year. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Lake, for example, has more than 35 camp and boat- 
launching sites along its 600-mile shoreline and 
normally hosts, along with Grand Coulee Dam, well 
over 1 million visitors each year. Hunters come to 
the project area from hundreds of miles to bag the 
thousands of birds harvested annually from the 
fields and waterways. 




Roosevelt Lake — 151 
miles long, with 
many excellent 
camping and picnic 
areas. 




Successful duck hunters 
friend on the shoreline of a 
ect reservoir. 



Many of the project's waters such as Banks Lake, 
Potholes Reservoir, and smaller lakes and a num- 
ber of project wasteways are being developed for 
recreation use by the cooperative efforts of local, 
State, and Federal governments. And, as the irrigated 
area expands, still more recreation sites will be 
developed to serve the people of the Northwest and 
the Nation. 
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■ Welcome 



"Seeing is believing" and we would like to have 
you confirm every word of this brochure for yourself. 
Tourists are welcome at Grand Coulee Dam the year- 
around, 7 days a week. Although construction of the 
third powerplant has made it necessary to tempo- 
rarily discontinue public tours of the powerplants, 
several sites for viewing the dam and construction 
activities have been provided. Also, during the sum- 
mer months a striking evening program of colored 
lights and music turns the dam's falling waters into 
a spectacle of almost breathtaking beauty. Attend- 
ants at the temporary Visitor Center will be glad to 
answer any questions you may have. 

Your visit to the project should not end at Grand 
Coulee Dam, however; there is still more to see on 
the project — Summer Falls where the project's 
Main Canal drops over a 165-foot basalt cliff, the 
project's many scenic lakes and reservoirs, the 
multi-hued fields of crops in the irrigated area, and 
a host of pleasing vistas that make the choice of a 
picnic site difficult only because of the multitude of 
offerings. 

Requests for information about the Columbia 
Basin project should be directed to the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Box 815, Ephrata, Wash. 98823. 



■ STATISTICAL DATA 

THE DAM 

Length of crest 4,173 feet 

Height above lowest bedrock 550 feet 

Spillway width 1,650 feet 

Concrete content 10,585,000 cubic yards 

MAJOR RESERVOIRS 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Lake: 85,000 acres 

Banks Lake (equalizing reservoir): 27,000 acres 

Potholes Reservoir: 23,000 acres 

LEFT AND RIGHT POWERPLANTS 

(Existing) 

Turbines ... 9, each 160,000 horsepower 

9, each 150,000 horsepower 

3, each 14,000 horsepower 

Generators 18, each 108,000 kilowatts 

3 (station service), each 10,000 kilowatts 

THIRD POWERPLANT 
(Ultimates) 

Turbines 12, each 820,000 horsepower 

Generators 12, each 600,000 kilowatts 

Ultimate rated capacity of the 
3 powerp/ants 9,174,000 kilowatts 

PUMPING PLANT 

Pumps (12 total, 

6 installed) 65,000 horsepower each 

Capacity (each pump) 1,600 c.f.s. 

DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM NOW COMPLETED 

Main canals 297 miles 

Laterals 1,911 miles 

Drains and wasteways 1,374 miles 

Land with service available 500,000 irrigable acres 
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In its assigned function as the Nation's principal natural 
resource agency, the Department of the Interior bears a special 
obligation to assure that our expendable resources are con- 
served, that renewable resources are managed to produce 
optimum yields, and that all resources contribute their full 
measure to the progress, prosperity, and security of America, 
now and in the future. 
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The 

Columbia 
Basin project- 

This project lies in the heart of central 
Washington. Here the waters of the Columbia 
River, one of the great rivers of the world, are 
turning a large tract of arid land into produc- 
tive farms and producing electricity for homes 
and industry. 

The source of the Columbia River takes 
place in an appropriately spectacular setting. 
Beginning in Columbia Lake between the 
Canadian Rockies and the Selkirk Mountains 
at an elevation of 2,650 feet, the area drained 
by this river and its tributaries is made up of 
approximately 260,000 square miles in the 
United States and Canada. The river's three 
largest tributaries are the Snake, Kootenai, 
and Clark Fork. 

Being built by the Department of the Inte- 
rior's Bureau of Reclamation with funds appro- 
priated by Congress, the project is expected to 
cost $1,443,115,000. This entire cost will be 
repaid to the Government by the farmers using 
the irrigation water and by revenues earned 
from the sale of power produced at Grand 
Coulee Dam, except for $47,024,000 allocated 
for flood control and less than $2 million for 
navigation and miscellaneous items. 

Because of its relative purity, great volume, 
and rapid fall — 1,289 feet between Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Lake behind Gra.nd Coulee Dam 
and tidewater below Bonneville Dam — the 
Columbia River is a source of tremendous 
wealth. Grand Coulee Dam, the project's larg- 
est and most important control structure, 
helps to "rein in" the river for irrigation, power 
production, flood control, improved down- 
stream navigation conditions, and water tem- 
perature control. In addition to these benefits, 
excellent outdoor recreation opportunities are 
provided by the project's numerous reservoirs, 
seep lakes, and wasteways. 
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Irrigation 




One of the first project areas to receive 
irrigation water — Quincy Valley. 



The mammoth keystone of 
Basin project — -Grand Couli 



the Columbia 
e Dam. 



The Columbia Basin project was developed pri- 
marily to provide irrigation water for over 1 million 
acres of arid land in southcentral Washington. By 
1967, 500,000 irrigable acres had water available 
for irrigation farming. When the presently authorized 
irrigation system is completed, the entire 1 million 
acres will be irrigation farmed with water from this 
complex of canals and reservoirs. 
— The project's irrigation season lasts approximately 
7 months. During these summer months for each of 
the last several years, an average of more than IVi 
million gallons of water per acre has been delivered 
to farmers. After the first big pump lift, the irriga- 
tion system and drainage network that carries these 
waters is principally a gravity system that, if 
stretched out, would reach 3,600 miles. A wide 
variety of control structures, relift pump plants, 
siphons, and related facilities are located at frequent 
intervals along the waterways of the system. 

It all begins at Roosevelt Lake behind Grand 
Coulee Dam, which impounds 9.6 million acre-feet 
of water (an acre-foot is enough water to cover an 



acre one foot deep), and extends 151 miles to the 
Canadian border. Six giant pumps, each with a 
65,000-horsepower motor, lift water from this reser- 
voir 280 feet into a feeder canal that empties into 
Banks Lake, the 27-mile-long reservoir built by dam- 
ming both ends of the Grand Coulee. (Six more 
pumps are scheduled for installation as the project's 
waterway system is extended to serve additional 
land.) From Banks Lake the water travels through the 
project's 2,200 miles of canals and laterals and is 
pumped uphill or carried across low areas in gigantic 
siphons on its journey to the fertile croplands. 

Near the project center is the 23,000-acre Pot- 
holes Reservoir, which collects waters from the 
higher northern lands of the project and surround- 
ing area and stores them for use on the lands to the 
south. 

Each year since 1952, when water was first deliv- 
ered through the main irrigation system, water has 
been delivered to an increasing number of farm 
units. In 1967, water was available to 5,668 units. 
All project lands, including privately-owned lands 
(which make up the bulk of the project acreage) are 
laid out into farming units on the basis of land 
quality and terrain so that the irrigation system, 
roads, and farms can be constructed and operated 
at minimum costs. As the waterway system is 
extended, new Government-owned farming units are 
offered for sale, usually the year before the new area 
is to receive water. 




Work on the dam was begun in 1933 and com- 
pleted in 1942. More than long (4,173 
feet), the dam weighs about 22 million tons, with 
370 of its 550-foot height above the surface of the 
river. During the spring and summer when the river 
is fed by melting snow and ice, water cascades over 
the dam's spillway, forming a waterfall half as wide 
and twice as high as Niagara Falls. During most 
of the remainder of the year, the entire flow of the 
river passes through the turbines in the two power- 
houses, one located at each end of the spillway. 

The first generating units were installed in 1941, 
and the 18 units of the two powerplants were com- 
pleted in 1951. Located in two 800-foot-long build- 
ings, one at each end of the spillway, the dam's 18 
generators each have a rated capacity of 108,000 
kilowatts. Three small station service units are also 
located in the powerplants and have a rated capacity 
of 10,000 kilowatts each. An astounding 1-hour pro- 
duction record of 2,324,000 kilowatt-hours was gen- 
erated at the dam on September 9, 1953 — substan- 
tially above the plants' total official rated capacity of 
1,974,000 kilowatts. 

A giant new third powerplant, which is under con- 
struction adjacent to the east end of the dam, is 
expected ultimately to bring the dam's total electrical 
output up to 9.2 million kilowatts. This will restore 
to Grand Coulee the title of the world's largest hydro- 
electric installation. It is planned to install the pres- 
ently authorized 3,600,000-kilowatt capacity in six 
600,000-kilowatt units, and to design and construct 
the forebay to accommodate ultimate installation of 
twelve such units. First power from the new plant is 
expected to be produced in 1973. 



This reach of the 
Main Canal is part 
of the project's sys- 
tem of waterways. 



A typical project 
farm, providing a 
stable income for a 
farm family. 




Sugar beets grown 
on the project are 
delivered to this area 
plant for processing. 



The economic progress and benefits to the area 
and State from the present partial development of 
the project have already been substantial. Project 
population increased from 25,000 in 1948, when the 
first project water was delivered, to 70,000 in 1966. 
Also, in 1966, 66 crops worth $80.7 million were 
produced on lands which had been largely idle or 
used only for limited grazing prior to the arrival of 
irrigation water. During these 18 years of progres- 
sive land development and increased crop produc- 
tion, countless new businesses, roads, schools, and 
other services have been added to the area. Also, 
more than 100 processing and marketing firms now 
prepare project-grown crops for market, still further 
bolstering the area's economy. 

■ The Dam 

Grand Coulee Dam rests on massive granite, a 
remnant of foothills buried by lava millions of years 
ago and exposed when torrents from the Ice Age 
Cordilleran ice cap cut the 1,600-foot canyon in 
which the Columbia River now flows. A "gravity" 
dam, Grand Coulee depends principally on its 
mammoth weight to hold it in place. 



Artist's conception 
of the third power- 
plant, shown as re- 
lated to existing 
structure. 



Interior of Grand 
Coulee Pumping 
Plant. Six more 
pumps are sched- 
uled for installation. 



The left switchyard. 
Power produced at 
the dam is here 
turned over to BPA 
for marketing. 



Power for each of the present eighteen 1,000-ton 
main generators at the dam is derived from a 16-foot 
turbine waterwheel, turned by water flowing diag- 
onally down through the dam in 18-foot penstocks 
(steel pipes embedded in concrete). Outside the 
powerhouse, opposite each generator, are three 
transformers that take the energy from the generator 
at 13,800 volts and deliver it to the switchyards. 
Here 230-kilovolt circuit breakers, which are oper- 
ated from the control room in the powerhouse, trans- 
fer the electrical energy to the long-distance trans- 
mission lines of the Bonneville Power Administration, 
marketer of Grand Coulee Dam's power output as 
well as the output from all other northwest Federal 
dams. 

The Canadian Treaty, ratified in 1964, which pro- 
vides for the cooperative development of the water 
resources of the Columbia River Basin, will make 
available, with existing storage, over 30 million acre- 
feet of usable water storage in the basin above 
Grand Coulee to regulate the flow of the Columbia 
River for power production and flood control. 



